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TR I -STATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 


The  Trl-State  Transportation  Commission,  an  interstate 
planning  agency,  directs  Its  full  attention  to  defining  and 
solving  immediate  and  long-range  transportation  and  related 
land  use  problems  of  the  Ne«  York  metropolitan  region. 

Established  by  legislative  action  of  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey  and  Ne«  York  In  1965,  the  Commission 
succeeds  the  Trl-State  Transportation  Committee  formed  by  the 
Governors  ol  these  three  States  in  1961. 

Although  regional  planning  Is  its  primary  task,  the  Com- 
mission also  serves  as  a  central  supporting  resource  for  local 
planning.  It  provides  assistance  in  solvlngproblems  that  spread 
beyond  local  jurisdictional  control.  It  also  encourages  coordi- 
nation among  all  agencies  charged  with  an  interest  in  planning 
or  providing  transportation  and  related  public  facilities 
within  the  Tri-State  Region. 

The  three  States  and  the  Federal  Government  finance  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  Federal  funds  come  from  highway  planning 
aid  administered  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  also 
from  planning  and  mass  transportation  grants  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Commissioners  representing  the  three  States  are  appointed 
by  the  Governors  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  re- 
spective States.  Federal  representatives  are  appointed  by  the 
appropriate  officer  holding  such  authority  wi th i n  t he Execu t i ve 
Branch. 

THE  COMMISSION  MEMBERS  ARE: 

William  J.  Ronan,  Chairman,  Metropolitan  Commuter  Trans- 
portation Authority,    Chairman    of  the  Commission 

David  J.  Goldberg,  Commissioner,  Depar tment  of  Trans- 
portation, Slate  of  New  Jersey,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commi s s ion 

Leo  V.  Oonohue,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  Control,  State  of  Connecticut,  Vice  Chairman 
of   the  Commi s  s  ion 

Donald  H.  Elliott,  Chairman,  New  York  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, Secretary  of  the  Commission 

Frank    A.    Carboine,    Chief,    Airports   Division,  Eastern 

Region,   Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Michael    Danielson,  Professor,    Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 

Public  and  Internat  ional  Affairs,  Princeton  University 
Bayard   S.    Forster,   Director   of  Office   of  Transportation, 

State  of  New  York 
Judah  Gribetz,    fleglonai   Administrator,    U.    S.  Department 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
William  F .    Hyland,   President,    Board  of  Public  Utilities 

Commissioners,   State  of  New  Jersey 
Howard  S.    Ives,    Commissioner    of  Highways,    State  of 

Connec  t icut 

Charles  T.  Lanigan,  Direcror,  New  York  State  Office  of 
Planning  Coordinat  ion 

Eugene  S.  Loughlin,  Chairman,  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, State  of  Connect icut 

J.  Burch  McMorran,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  State 
of  New  York 

Frank  Reinhold,  Chairman,  Connfflicnl  Transportation 
Author  l  fy 

Robert  A.  Roe,  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Dev  e lopment ,   State  of  New  Jersey 

John  A.  Swanson,  Regional  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Publ ic  Roads 

Graham  R.  Treadway,  Chairman,  Connecticut  Development 
Commi s  s ion 

J.   Douglas  Carroll,  Jr.,   Executive  Director 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  REPORT  WAS  FINANCED  IN  PART  THROUGH 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  MADE  AVAILABLE  BV  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION, BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS;  THE  FEDERAL  GRANT  FROM  THE 
URBAN  RENEWAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  UNDER  THE  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM AUTHORIZED  BY  SECTION  701  OF  THE  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954, 
AS  AM  ENDED;  AND  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  THREE  STATES  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT,  NEW   JERSEY   AND   NEW  YORK. 


TRI-STATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 
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character  of  the  region  5 

The  Tri-State  Region  is  described  in  terms 
of  size,  growth,  work,  wealth,  production,  trade, 
education,  entertainment,  geography,  land  devel- 
opment and  changing  patterns  of  growth. 

regional  development  alternates  15 

Seven  development  alternates— their  merits 
and  drawbacks— the  logic,  achievement  and  re- 
sults of  each— are  sketched  in  a  common  idiom 
for  comparison  with  one  another.  Guidelines  for 
evaluating   the  contrasts   are   then  considered. 


This  report  was  prepared  primarily  by  the  Regional 
Plan  Development  Section  of  Tri-Stats's  Planning  Di- 
vision. Stephen  C  Carroll.  Senior  Planner  V,  directs  the 
work  of  this  Section  David  A  Ornstein.  Senior  Planner  V, 
participated  in  directing  the  preparation  of  the  develop- 
ment alternates  Key  staff  participants  were  Arthur  E 
Weintraub  and  Bernard  Gross 


foreword 

and  findings 


The  future  of  the  Tri-State  Region  will  be 
shaped  in  part  by  what  exists  today,  in  part  by  the 
inevitable  course  of  events,  and  in  part  by  the 
decisions,  both  private  and  public,  of  its  people. 
The  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission  is 
currently  completing  a  series  of  inventories  of 
the  Region's  existing  conditions.  Its  studies  of 
inevitable  and  predictable  changes  are  in  pro- 
cess. The  final  purpose  of  its  work  is  to  recom- 
mend public  decisions:  a  selection  among  alter- 
nate choices  is  one  way  to  reach  such  decisions. 

A  wide  range  of  choices  is  available  now, 
but  as  regional  development  proceeds  the  range 
will  be  narrowed.  The  types  of  decisions  which 
are  subject  to  choice  at  the  present  time,  and 
some  ways  to  arrange  these  choices  on  the  ground- 
from  compact  to  dispersed— are  presented  in  this 
report  in  the  form  of  seven  development  alter- 
nates. Though  these  alternates  do  not  exhaust 
all  possible  arrangements,  their  scope  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  encompass  a  full  range  of  options. 

The  alternates  shown  range  through  many 
variations  of  density  and  land  usage.  At  one 
extreme  is  a  low-density,  single  family  pattern; 
on  the  other,  a  major  emphasis  on  compact, 
higher  density  patterns  of  land  use.  In  each  al- 
ternate the  present  development— which  currently 
accommodates  between  18  and  19  million  per- 
sons—is the  point  of  departure.  Land  uses  for 
another  12  million  persons  are  added. 

This  report  neither  favors  nor  especially 
advocates  any  one  of  these  alternates.  It  seeks 
instead  to  present  an  "inventory  of  ideas"  which 
can  roughly  describe  the  range  of  development 
possibilities.  Obviously,  all  ideas  and  possibi- 
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lities  could  not  have  been  covered.  These  sketch- 
es are  intended  primarily  to  generate  creative 
thinking  and  discussion  throughout  the  Region 
concerning  the  direction  of  its  future  develop- 
ment. The  possibilities  expand  and  extend  the 
ideas  in  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  report 
prepared  by  Professor  Arthur  Row  in  1965.' 

Careful  analysis  is  being  undertaken  to 
evaluate  these  choices  more  objectively.  Only 
with  a  clearer  idea  of  the  full  consequences 
each  will  have  on  living  conditions  can  reasoned 
evaluation  be  made.  The  pattern  of  land  settle- 
ment must  be  defined  as  the  necessary  basis  for 
the  design  of  the  Region's  future  transportation 
system.  It  is  important  that  these  options  be 
considered  and  weighed,  and  a  consensus  ob- 
tained as  to  the  future  desired  shape  of  the 
Region. 

Three  significant  general  findings  have  been 
derived  from  the  study  of  these  alternates  and 
from  the  other  sketch  planning  studies  which  were 
pursued  concurrently. 

1.  A  considerable  variety  of  options  is 
available  for  the  future  direction  of  development 
in  the  Tri-State  Region.  Numerous  projects  cur- 
rently in  process  or  being  considered  are  capa- 
ble of  being  directed  toward  achieving  one  or 
another  of  these  options. 

2.  Each  alternate  is  a  composite  of  parti- 
cular values  and  ideas.  By  making  these  explicit 
in  sketching  out  the  shape  of  the  future,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  those  concepts  which  may 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  incorporate  in  a 
preferred  later  design. 

3.  The  land  space  available  within  the  Tri- 
State  Region— some  6000  of  8000  square  miles 
being  generally  undeveloped— allows  room  for 
many  different  patterns  which  can  realistically 

'a  Consultants'  Report  to  the  Tri-State  Transportation  Com- 
mittee on  a  Reconnaissance  of  the  Tri-State  Region,  by 
Arthur  T    Row.  August  1965. 


accommodate  30  million  people.  Conscious  and 
purposeful  action  taken  now  can  alter  the  shape 
of  the  future. 

These  sketches  have  explored  the  possibili- 
ties for  regional  land  development.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  narrow  the  range  and  to  define  a  real- 
istic and  desired  regional  framework  of  land  use 
that  can  serve  as  the  objective  for  combined 
public  and  private  development  that  must  cer- 
tainly come  in  the  years  ahead. 

Alternate  A.  Highest  frequency  of  the  single 
family  home  for  housing,  and  of  the  private  auto- 
mobile for  travel,  with  a  resulting  dispersed 
pattern  of  non-residential  activities. 

Alternate  B.  Work,  business,  entertainment, 
and  education  concentrated  in  numerous  large 
centers,  each  serving  a  population  of  at  least 
500,000. 

Alternate  C.  New  cities  developed  well 
beyond  the  present  edge  of  the  Region's  urban- 
ized area,  to  reorganize  development  into  more 
separate  but  larger  urban  concentrations. 

Alternate  D.  The  Region's  many  central 
areas  interrelated  in  a  hierarchic  system  from 
the  center  in  Manhattan  through  major  to  minor 
satellite  centers. 

Alternate  E.  Development  patterns  special- 
ized according  to  unique  regional  differences, 
and  advantage  taken  of  specific  sites  and  re- 
sources available  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
Region. 

Alternate  F.  The  central  part  of  the  Region, 
especially  Manhattan,  reinforced  as  the  princi- 
pal magnet  and  development  generator. 

Alternate  G.  A  size-limiting  scheme  wherein 
development  beyond  a  critical  population  size 
is  directed  outside  the  Region  to  existing  or  new 
metropolitan  concentrations. 
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character 
of  the  region 


The  Tri-State  Region  extends  60  to  120  miles 
from  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  covering  8000  square 
miles  in  22  counties  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  six  planning  regions  of  Connecticut.  It  con- 
tained in  1965  a  population  of  18.4  million, 
living  in  over  600  municipalities. 

Nearly  one-half  of  all  persons  residing  in 
the  50,000-square  mile  belt  extending  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston,  and  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
nation's  population,  reside  in  the  Tri-State  Re- 
gion. The  core  of  the  Region— New  York  City, 
Hudson  County,  Newark  City,  and  adjacent  con- 
centrations—contains almost  ten  million  persons, 
over  one-half  of  the  Region's  total. 

The  Tri-State  Region  leads  all  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  world  in  the  size  of  its 


population,  exceeding  the  London  region's  12.5 
million  and  Tokyo's  12.4  million.  In  the  United 
States,  the  next  largest  comparable  regions  are 
the  Los  Angeles-San  Bernardino-San  Diego  and 
Chicago-Gary-Milwaukee  areas  with  1960  popu- 
lations of  8.6  million  and  8. 1  million,  respectively. 

Growth 

The  population  of  the  Tri-State  Region  will 
increase  from  its  present  18.4  million  to  nearly 
24  million  by  1985,  and  will  reach  30  million 
soon  after  the  year  2000.  This  latter  figure  has 
been  used  as  a  reasonable  long-range  target  for 
sketching  future  development. 

Forces  of  growth  are  much  stronger  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  The  Region's  total  popu- 
lation increased  by  less  than  30  percent  from 
1940  to  1960.  In  the  same  period,  the  population 
grew  by  more  than  153  percent  in  the  urban  re- 
gions of  southern  California,  118  percent  in  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  region,  and  82  percent  in  the 
Atlanta  area. 

In-migration  to  the  Tri-State  Region  between 
1950  and  1960  accounted  for  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  its  growth,  compared  to  64  percent  for 
southern  California's  urban  region,  52  percent 
for  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  region,  and  43  percent 
for  the  Atlanta  area. 

Thus  the  Tri-State  Region's  population 
shows  some  tendencies  toward  stabilization. 
It  may  be  that  the  constant  effort  heretofore  de- 
voted to  promoting  growth  in  numbers  can  begin 
to  be  replaced  by  concerted  efforts  towards  quali- 
tative improvements  in  the  environment. 

Work 

The  Region's  labor  force  in  1965  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  7.9  million  persons,  or  almost 
43  percent  of  the  total  population.  This  percent- 


age of  work  force  to  total  population,  or  partici- 
pation rate,  is  not  expected  to  decline  apprecia- 
bly in  the  foreseeable  future;  earlier  retirement 
and  later  average  starting  ages  will  be  balanced 
by  an  increasing  percentage  of  working  women.  It 
is  expected  that  12.9  million  persons  will  be  in 
the  labor  force  when  the  population  reaches  30 
million. 

However,  the  distribution  of  employment  to 
the  various  industry  groups  can  be  expected  to 
change  substantially.  The  percentage  in  manu- 
facturing will  continue  to  decline  as  it  has  in 
recent  years.  Changing  technologies  will  narrow 
further  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  but  cause 
increasing  opportunities  in  education,  recreation, 
travel,  sports,  cultural  activity,  scientific  re- 
search and  other  professions,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness and  personal  services. 

Wealth 

The  Tri-State  Region  is  the  world's  wealth- 
iest. In  1961,  the  9.4  percent  of  the  nation's 
population  residing  in  the  Region  earned  13.6 
percent  of  the  net  national  product.  This  net 
regional  product  amounted  to  $64  billion. 

The  mean  income  per  consumer  unit  in  the 
Region  is  now  about  $7,100  per  year,  compared 
to  a  mean  of  $5,700  per  consumer  unit  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  Region  this  mean  is 
expected  to  increase  to  over  $12,000  in  con- 
stant dollars  by  1985— earned  during  an  aver- 
age workweek  of  no  more  than  35  hours. 

Leisure-oriented  facilities  and  services  will 
therefore  be  more  prevalent  in  1985.  It  is  signi- 
ficant, in  designing  concepts  of  the  Region's 
future,  to  provide  for  this  increasing  affluence. 

World  Capital 

The  Tri-State  Region  contains  the  financial 
capital  of  the  world,  and  since  the  establishment 
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of  the  United  Nations,  its  political  capital  as 
well.  It  is  the  world's  dominant  center  of  busi- 
ness management,  a  function  which  continues  to 
be  reinforced  despite  a  modest  growth  rate. 

These  functions  are  concentrated  primarily 
in  Manhattan,  where  the  office  building  boom 
has  not  stopped  since  World  War  II.  More  than 
63  million  square  feet  of  new  space  have  been 
built  in  the  postwar  period,  a  quantity  greater 
than  the  entire  supply  that  existed  within  Man- 
hattan in  1940.  In  the  immediate  future  the  World 
Trade  Center  alone  will  add  10  million  square 
feet  to  the  office  space  supply. 

The  Port 

The  Port  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  busiest 
in  the  world.  Rotterdam,  serving  the  heart  of 
Europe,  has  only  recently  exceeded  New  York 
in  volume  of  traffic  handled.  In  1962  the  Tri- 
State  Region  handled  232  million  tons  of  water- 
borne  commerce  or  more  than  20  percent  of  all 
cargo  handled  at  all  ports  in  the  nation. 

Though  the  volume  of  trade  handled  in  the 
port  has  relatively  stabilized  in  recent  years, 
port  commerce  remains  one  of  the  Region's  domi- 
nant functions.  It  may  acquire  added  significance 
in  coming  years  if  an  improved  navigable  con- 
nection should  be  established  to  the  Great  T  akes 
via  the  Hudson  River,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River. 

Production 

Manufactured  goods  were  produced  in  the 
Region  in  1963  with  a  "value  added"  of  more 
than  $22.6  billion,  or  12  percent  of  the  "value 
added"  of  all  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
nation.  This  included  $2.7  billion,  or  35  percent 
of  the  nation's  apparel  production;  $2.6  billion, 
or  25  percent  of  its  printing  and  publishing  in- 


dustry, and  $2.7  billion,  or  13  percent  of  its 
chemical  and  petroleum  products  industry. 

Trade 

The  Region  is  the  world's  most  prosperous 
market  area;  retail  sales  reached  $25.4  billion 
in  1963,  or  10.4  percent  of  the  nation's  total, 
compared  to  $13.4  billion  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Diego  region,  the  next  highest  in  the  nation. 
Wholesale  trade  in  the  Region  reached  just  over 
$71  billion  in  1963,  almost  20  percent  of  the 
national  total. 

Higher  Education 

Approximately  350,000  students  attend  the 
Region's  institutions  of  higher  learning,  or  al- 
most 12  percent  of  the  nation's  total  enrollment. 
This  figure  represents  1.9  percent  of  the  Re- 
gion's present  population.  This  percentage  is 
expected  to  increase  to  more  than  four  percent  or 
1.2  million,  when  the  population  of  the  Region 
reaches  30  million. 

Over  40  percent  of  higher  education  enroll- 
ment is  now  in  Manhattan.  Major  expansion  pro- 
grams by  New  York  University,  Columbia,  Ford- 
ham,  and  others,  provide  evidence  that  the  huge 
concentration  of  college  students  in  Manhattan 
will  persist. 

Entertainment 

The  Tri- State  Region,  especially  Manhattan, 
is  one  of  the  world's  leading  centers  of  the  arts 
and  entertainment,  probably  exceeding  such 
other  ranking  centers  as  Paris,  London  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  total  numbers  of  persons  involved. 
Although  numerous  suburban  places  and  other 
larger  cities  in  the  nation  are  developing  centers 
for  the  performing  arts,  only  Manhattan  has  been 
able  to  generate  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
of  them  all-at  Lincoln  Center. 
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Land 

The  development  of  the  Tri-State  Region 
has  and  will  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  physi- 
cal combination  of  its  landforms,  water  bodies 
and  othernatural  features.  Generally,  as  the  map 
shows,  five  major  physical  bands  run  parallel 
across  the  Region  in  a  northeast-southwest 
direct  ion: 

L.  A  broad  lowland  plain  in  the  coastal  areas 
with  barrier  beaches,  marshes  and  bays. 

2.  The  rolling  hills  of  the  glacial  moraine, 
interrupted  by  sharp  traprock  ridges. 

3.  A  long  band  of  parallel  ridges  and  narrow 
valleys,  known  as  the  Reading  Spur,  to  the  New 
England  Uplands. 

4.  The   Wallkill   and   Mid-Hudson  Valleys, 
part    of  the   Great   Valley,   extending   from  the 
Canadian  border  to  North  Carolina. 

5.  The  Kittatinny  and  Shawangunk  ridges  at 
the  far  westerly  edge  of  the  Region,  forming  the 
first  range  of  the  Appalachians ,  with  high  plateau 
masses  of  the  Pocono  and  Catskill  Mountains 
beyond. 

Water  Courses 

A  series  of  rivers,  running  generally  in  a 
north- south  direction,  cut  the  major  land  masses, 
often  providing  deep  scenic  gorges  where  they 
pass  through  mountainous  ridges. 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Erie  Canal  formed  a  vital  link  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  passage  served  as  a  major 
route  forwestward  migration,  and  for  transporting 
raw  materials  eastward  first  by  water,  and  later 
by  railroads  built  along  the  waterways. Thus,  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  port  lying  at  its  mouth, 
are  among  the  principal  agents  of  this  Region's 


rise  to  its  dominant  position  in  trade  and  econo- 
mic activity. 

The  broad  Hudson  River  has  also  acted  as  a 
divisive  force  in  the  Region.  But  the  lands  on 
either  side  have  been  connected  by  ferry  routes 
and  bridged  or  underpassed  at  13  different  places 
along  the  river's  120-mile  passage  through  the 
Region.  Linkages  across  the  East  River  are  far 
more  numerous,  there  being  19  different  road  and 
rail  crossings  over  a  distance  of  only  16  miles 
within  New  York  City.  These  crossings  facili- 
tated early  and  rapid  eastward  expansion  into 
Kings,  Queens  and  Nassau  counties  on  Long 
Island.  Growth  in  this  direction  has  continued 
during  the  last  two  decades  at  a  very  high  rate. 

Land  Development 

The  current  status  of  land  use  development 
within  the  Tri-State  Region  is  shown  on  the  map 
and  diagrams  presented  herewith. 

The  Primary  Core 

The    22-square    mile    island   of  Manhattan, 
chief  symbol  of  the  Region's  urbanization,  con- 
tains   its    greatest    concentration    of  economic 
activity  — 33    percent    of    the    Region's  employ- 
ment and  nine  percent  of  its  population. 

Suburbs 

Clustered  around  the  Manhattan  apex  are  the 
densely  populated  remaining  four  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  and  such  adjacent  major  munici- 
palities as  Yonkers,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and 
Elizabeth.  Beyond  and  surrounding  these  centers 
lie  the  Region's  suburban  areas,  some  well 
established,  some  just  emerging,  but  all  be- 
coming increasingly  self-sufficient. 
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Satellites 

Within  the  Region  are  many  separate  urban 
centers,  each  with  its  own  distinct  identity, 
which  have  gradually  become  parts  of  the  same 
giant  Region.  These  satellites,  such  as  New 
Haven  and  Danbury,  are  located  along  the  Con- 
necticut shore  and  in  the  uplands  to  the  north. 
Others,  like  Poughkeepsie  and  Newburgh,  lie  in 
in  the  Mid-Hudson  area.  Still  others,  including 
Plainfield,  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  cross 
north  central  New  Jersey,  merging  with  the  urban- 
ized area  surrounding  Philadelphia. 

Changing  Patterns  of  Growth 

The  conditions  and  trends  reflected  in  the 
Region's  physical  description  will  influence,  to 
a  very  important  extent,  the  future  composition 
and  arrangement  of  land  uses.  At  the  same  time, 
a  variety  of  other  forces  are  also  at  work  or  may 
be  used  to  shape  the  future. 

The  "spread  city"  foreseen  by  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  would  be  the  direct  outcome 
of  continued  development  of  single  family  homes 
on  the  Region's  periphery.  Many  foresee  the 
prospect  of  an  uninterrupted  and  generally  un- 
differentiated urbanized  area,  or  linear  city, 
within  the  megalopolitan  super-region  of  the 
Atlantic  Northeast. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  urban  renewal  efforts 
which  have  restored  some  of  the  vitality  of  exist- 
ing older  cities,  combined  with  compact  develop- 
ment at  places  on  the  periphery,  may  result  in  a 
more  selective  concentration  of  urban  activities 
in  optimal  locations.  The  "new  city"  approach, 
recently  attempted  in  numerous  places  elsewhere 
in  the  nation,  may  be  given  the  added  incentive 
of  government  support. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Region's  most  distinc- 
tive  resource  continues  to  be  Manhattan.  The 


future  shape  of  the  Region  may  depend,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  on  the  degree  to  which  public  and 
private  decisions  will  or  will  not  strengthen 
Manhattan  and  its  surrounding  core  area. 

The  seven  development  alternates  described 
on  the  following  pages  reflect  the  results  of 
decisions  combining  the  trends  and  forces  men- 
tioned above. 


Development  Of  A  Quantification  System 

A  uniform  square  mile  grid  unit  was  chosen 
to  express  graphically  the  quantitative  distri- 
bution of  land  use  activities  across  the  Tri-State 
Region.  For  graphic  simplicity,  25  detailed  land 
use  categories  were  abbreviated  into: 

#  4  residential  density  classes,  ranging 
from  high-density  tower  living  to  estate  and  rural 
farm  densities. 

#  5  employment  density  categories,  ranging 
from  very  intensive  Manhattan  commercial  acti- 
vity to  suburban  industrial  parks  and  shopping 
centers. 

#  6  additional  land  use  groupings,  including 
open  space,  airports,  institutions,  and  other 
miscellaneous  uses. 

Each  square  mile  unit  represents  a  specific 
number  of  people,  in  terms  of  residents  or  jobs. 
Although  every  square  unit  of  land  area  shows 
a  dominant  land  use,  it  includes  and  provides  for 
a  mixture  of  many  related  activities. 

All  of  the  following  land  use  patterns  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  this  quantified  graphic 
system.  The  information  on  the  facing  page 
is  based  on  estimates  made  prior  to  the  availa- 
bility of  detailed  findings  from  land  use  and 
travel  surveys. 
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A  variety  of  future  settlement  patterns  is 
conceivable  for  the  Tri-State  Region.  Each  is 
the  result  of  a  different  set  of  interpretations  of 
the  effects  of  the  principal  economic  and  social 
forces,  and  of  people's  basic  preferences.  One 
way  to  examine  these  possibilities  is  to  sketch 
them  in  a  common  idiom  that  permits  each  to  be 
compared  with  the  others.  This  chapter  presents 
seven  such  sketches  that  have  been  prepared  for 
the  Tri-State  Region. 

Each  of  the  seven  development  alternates 
has  been  designed  to  accommodate  a  population 
of  30  million  people,  including  the  corresponding 
12.9  million  jobs. 

Each  is  intended  to  be  fully  conceivable 
within  the  context  of  regional  and  national  fac- 
tors, of  foreseeable  economic,  social  and  tech- 
nological change,  and  existing  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  Region. 

The  most  significant  differences  lie  in  the 
intensity  and  locations  of  land  uses.  Generally, 
the  alternates  range  from  dispersed  to  concen- 
trated land  use  patterns. 

This  presentation  does  not  judge  these  alter- 
nates. It  selects  none  as  preferable  to  the  others. 
Each  has  definite  advantages  and  each  has 
apparent  drawbacks.  Discussion  following  the 
the  description  of  each  alternate  describes  its 
individual  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Following  this  discussion  the  contrasts  of 
the  seven  alternates  will  be  considered  together. 
This  evaluation  will  help  to  identify  those  ele- 
ments of  the  future  that  can  and  cannot  be  altered 
by  regional  choice.  Defining  the  limits  of  choice 
constitutes  a  necessary  first  step  in  defining  a 
recommended  regional  pattern  of  land  use. 
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■  Great  popularity  of  the  single  family  home.  ■  Great  de- 
pendence on  the  private  automobile,  with  every  place  in  the  Re- 
gion made  easily  accessible  ■  650-square  mile  core  area, 
primarily  dependent  on  Manhattan,  containing  population  of  10 
million,  having  most  dense  development,  and  served  by  mass 
transit.  ■  Balance  of  20  million  population,  and  jobs  and  in- 
stitutions spread  at  low  densities,  with  no  convergence  of  transit 
lines.  ■  Recreation  primarily  on  the  private  houselot;  public- 
open  space  primarily  at  scenic  locations 


Merits 

Caters  to  individualism  in  terms  of  a  pre- 
ference for  the  single  family  home  and  complete 
freedom  of  mobility. 

Drawbacks 

Extracts  large  quantities  of  land  from  natu- 
ral state,  and  raises  cost  of  supplying  essential 
public  services. 

Logic:  individualism  and  a  desire  for  space 

For  most  families  the  ideal  housing  type  is 
the  single  family  dwelling.  Though  some  may 
prefer  or  need  apartment  living,  most  are  looking 
for  space.  Business,  industry  and  institutions 
also  seek  space,  air  and  greenery.  The  need  for 
"open  space"  may  in  fact  be  satisfied,  for  many 
individuals,  by  the  individual  lawn  and  yard  and 
the  landscaped  park  around  the  work  place. 

Action:  high  living  standards 

In  1960,  75  percent  of  the  nation's  housing 
was  in  single  family  homes.  Even  in  the  Tri- 
State  Region,  where  apartments  and  tenements 
have  been  historically  prevalent,  single  family 
dwellings  are  growing  substantially.  They  have 
increased  between  1940  and  1960  from  31  to  40 
percent  of  all  housing  units.  Though  a  recent 
resurgence  of  multifamily  units  has  occurred, 
this  may  be  only  a  temporary  condition.  It  is 
therefore  conceivable  that  the  percentage  of 
single  family  homes  in  the  Region  could  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  all  housing  units  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  private  automobile,  together  with  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  living,  augments  the  trend  toward 
single  family  homes.  Other  urban  activities  are 
becoming  increasingly  automobile  oriented,  since 
movement  by  private  auto  is  easy  and  rapid  over 
considerable  distances,  providing  that  an  ade- 
quate road  network  is  available. 

Thus,  it  may  become  less  necessary  for 
activities  to  be  clustered  together.  The  tradi- 
tional central  business  districts,  and  even  the 
larger  industrial  parks  and  regional  shopping 
centers,     could    become    obsolete.  Factories, 


stores,  institutions  and  places  of  recreation, 
just  like  residences,  might  therefore  be  widely 
scattered.  To  provide  access,  a  tight  grid  of  ex- 
pressways would  cover  the  Region,  and  except 
for  the  rail  systems  serving  the  core,  mass  trans- 
it would  be  handled  chiefly  by  buses  traveling 
on  the  expressways. 

Results:  uninterrupted  low  density  urbanization 

When  the  space  needs  of  30  million  people 
are  spread  across  the  Region  in  this  manner,  with 
a  reasonable  allocation  of  scenic  and  watershed 
open  space,  the  entire  land  area  of  the  Region 
will  have  been  used,  with  some  spillover  into 
the  fringe  counties  to  the  west.  The  Tri-State 
Region  would  become  part  of  a  corridor  of  un- 
interrupted development  extending  along  the 
entire  eastern  seabord  from  Boston  to  Washington. 

This  alternate  implies  stabilization,  if  not 
a  decline,  both  in  population  and  jobs  for  the 
Region's  densely  developed  central  area,  in- 
cluding Manhattan.  It  may  be  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent increasingly  damaging  abandonment  of  these 
central  cities,  for  obsolete  areas  to  be  renewed 
at  lower  densities  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
predominant  use  of  the  automobile. 

Fears  of  heavy  traffic  congestion  may  be 
unwarranted.  If  the  highway  system  were  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  handle  properly  the 
necessary  volumes  of  traffic  (there  being  no  evi- 
dence that  this  cannot  be  done),  and  the  exist- 
ing mass  transit  system  adequately  improved 
where  necessary  in  the  core,  it  is  conceivable 
that  almost  every  kind  of  urban  activity  may 
turn  out  to  be  reasonably  accessible  to  everyone. 

This  concept  may  well  be  the  most  logical 
way  to  handle  the  predominant  trends  of  the 
postwar  period,  assuming  they  will  continue. 
It  would  be  suited  to  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  most  families.  However,  large  quantities  of 
land  are  consumed  under  this  concept.  More  than 
8000  square  miles  of  area  will  have  been  used 
by  the  time  the  Region's  population  reaches  30 
million  inhabitants.  Beyond  that,  additional 
population  would  have  to  be  accommodated 
in  areas  outside  the  Tri-State  Region. 
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■  New   centers    each  with  a  university   or  major  institution 
central   business  district    industry   and  cultural  activity.   ■  33 
centers  in  all-old  and  new-each  serving  a  population  increment 
between  500.000  and  1  million,  lor  a  total  of  19  million  people. 

■  A  grid  of  long  continuous  narrow  strips  of  open  space, 
separating  each  unit  from  the  others.  ■  Dominance  of  single, 
family  home,  and  travel  by  automobile  on  grid  network  oi  ex- 
pressways. ■  650-square  mile  core  area  directly  related  to  Man- 
hattan containing  11  million  population,  with  a  mass  transit 
network. 


Merits 

Preference  for  single  family  home,  but  jobs 
and  activities  concentrated  in  central  business 
districts  for  maximum  efficiency;  a  grid  system 
may  provide  most  effective  open  space  at  mini- 
mum cost. 
Drawbacks 

Heavy  land  consumption;  some  urban  units 
too  large  and  too  far  from  Region's  center  to 
generate  sufficient  dynamics  for  growth  to  the 
sizes  assumed. 

Logic:  an  ordered  regional  structure 

This  concept  follows  essentially  Professor 
Arthur  Row's  proposal  stemming  from  his  1964 
reconnaissance  of  the  Region,  differing  only  in 
that  it  is  projected  a  generation  later,  in  accor- 
dance with  a  30  million  population  target. 

The  single  family  home  is  emphasized  for 
the  same  reasons  as  those  previously  discussed. 
But  a  more  ordered  regional  structure  is  sought, 
on  the  grounds  that  communities  should  have 
recognizable  dimensions  and  characteristics. 
An  open  space  grid  and  the  creation  of  important 
activity  centers  are  proposed  as  two  devices  to 
give  order  to  the  "spread"  pattern. 

The  structuring  of  open  space  is  the  most 
direct  tool.  Parks,  conservation  areas,  water- 
sheds, institutions  and  low-density  estate  areas 
would  be  arranged  in  a  grid  fashion  across  the 
Region.  Such  lengthy  strips  would  provide  maxi- 
mum accessibility,  while  using  the  least  amount 
of  land.  They  would  divide  the  urbanized  areas 
into  many  separate  and  identifiable  units. 

Identifiable  centers,  where  many  significant 
urban  activities  would  be  brought  together,  are 
another  means  of  giving  order  to  the  Region. 
Such  centers  would  contain  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  most  elaborate  of  shopping  centers.  As 
in  the  traditional  central  business  district,  re- 
tail, finance,  professional  services,  entertain- 
ment and  some  manufacturing  would  be  present. 
Action:  universities  and  CBD's 

Certain  generators  are  needed  to  create 
such  identifiable  centers.  Professor  Row  sug- 
gested   the   establishment   of  new  universities 


to  serve  the  needs  of  a  growing  population  in- 
creasingly able  to  afford  higher  education.  Up 
to  12  such  new  universities,  each  with  an  en- 
rollment exceeding  25,000,  will  be  needed  by 
1985,  with  an  even  greater  number  required 
after  that. 

While  urban  renewal  is  being  widely  used 
to  help  revive  the  older  central  city  districts, 
several  postwar  developments  are  gaining  sta- 
ture as  new  urban  centers.  Development  in  the 
Roosevelt  and  Mitchel  Field  area,  with  its  re- 
tail shopping,  race  track,  industrial  park,  and 
proposed  culture  and  education  center,  is  a 
true  prototype  of  this  new  kind  of  center. 

Results:  33  cities  and  a  metropolitan  core 

About  20  such  central  areas  of  the  future 
may  eventually  accommodate  the  more  than  9 
million  people  now  residing  outside  the  Re- 
gion's core.  Professor  Row  suggested,  for  1985, 
nine  additional  centers  to  be  established  on 
open  land  near  the  fringe  of  the  presently  ur- 
banized area.  When  the  Region's  population 
reaches  30  million,  a  half-million  people  would 
be  found  in  each  of  25  such  units,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  in  each  of  six  units,  and  one 
million  in  each  of  two  units,  leaving  11  mil- 
lion in  the  core  area  directly  related  to  Man- 
hattan. 

The  size  of  such  a  subunit  .voulo  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  a  "big  city"  elsewhere  that  has 
almost  achieved  the  status  of  a  metropolis.  Con- 
ceivably these  subunits  could  be  the  optimum 
size  for  a  city  endowed  with  the  activities  and 
features  that  make  urban  living  attractive.  The 
continued  vitality  of  Manhattan,  still  reasonably 
accessible  from  each  of  these  subunits,  may  add 
the  necessary  support  to  insure  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  system. 

But,  to  achieve  a  Region  thus  structured  for 
30  million  people  as  much  land  would  be  con- 
sumed as  for  Alternate  A.  Added  growth  would 
begin  to  encroach  upon  the  open  space  grid. 
It  is  questionable  whether  33distinct  "big  cities" 
are  in  fact  feasible  within  a  radius  of  less  than 
100  miles  of  a  magnetic  attraction  as  important 
as  the  New  York-Newark  central  core. 
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■  Seven  large  new  cities  in  the  Region's  outer  fringes  to  be 
developed   by  private  enterprise  with  governmental  assistance 

■  Populations  of  three-quarter  to  1.5  million  within  40  years 

■  High  densities  around  all  central  business  districts,  utilizing 
new  concepts  of  urban  design.  ■    Hroad  greenbelts  surrounding 
urban  areas.  ■   Five  existing  peripheral  suburban  areas  to  be 
modified  to  include  some  of  the  characteristics  and  scale  of  the 
new  cities.  ■   Core  area  of  14  million  inhabitants  surrounded 
by  a  greenbelt. 


Merits 

New  cities  on  undeveloped  land  could  be 
built  free  of  many  constraints,  with  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  modern  design  and  efficiency. 

Drawbacks 

High  densities  and  strong  government  action 
are  necessary.  This  may  not  be  feasible  at  such 
great  distances  from  the  present  center  of  the 
Region. 

Logic:  a  fresh  start  from  the  ground  up 

In  both  alternates  A  and  B  development 
had  to  be  extended  well  into  the  rural  areas 
around  the  Region's  periphery.  If  extensive 
new  development  can  be  expected  in  the  open 
outer  fringes,  it  may  be  feasible  to  generate 
complete  new  cities. 

The  characteristic  European  "new  towns" 
are  significantly  smaller  in  population  than  those 
envisioned  here.  Since  current  urbanization 
dictates  that  the  Region's  new  cities  would  have 
to  be  located  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
core,  some  of  Manhattan's  functions  might  need 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  new  cities'  centers.  Each 
may  therefore  require  a  population  eventually 
approaching  1  million,  large  enough  to  support 
a  complete  central  business  district  of  its  own, 
and  able  to  fulfill  all  of  its  urban  needs. 

The  growth  of  new  cities  of  this  size  over 
the  next  40  years  is  conceivable.  The  Levittown 
development  helped  generate  Nassau  County's 
population  increase  from  406,000  in  1940  to  al- 
most 1.5  million  today.  Suffolk  and  Bergen  coun- 
ties have  grown  almost  as  dramatically,  from 
110,000  and  211,000,  respectively,  in  1920, 
to  almost  1  million  each  today. 

Middlesex  and  Monmouth  counties  each 
are  expected  to  reach  the  1  million  population 
mark  by  1985. 

In  1960,  there  were  eight  counties  or  plan- 
ning regions  within  the  Region,  and  six  more 
just  beyond  its  borders,  still  essentially  non- 
urban,  each  with  populations  of  less  than 
200,000  persons.  These,  generally,  are  the 
areas  suggested  for  the  location  of  "new  cities." 


Action:  generated  by  new  centers  of  activity. 

New  cities  of  such  great  size  are  too  large 
for  single  developers  to  undertake  The  process 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  joint  action 
of  many  over  a  long  period  of  time,  with  emphasis 
given  to  private  enterprise.  The  cities'  growth 
and  development  would  be  assisted  by  new  em- 
ployment concentrations  such  as  those  which 
are  already  developing  well  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  current  urbanized  area. 

New  city  development  would  necessarily 
include  high-density  housing,  together  with  sig- 
nificant concentrations  of  industrial,  institu- 
tional, educational  and  cultural  activity,  and 
corporate  business  offices 
Results:  modern  design  free  of  old  problems 

New  cities,  starting  from  the  ground  up, 
without  the  encumbrances  of  existing  problems, 
could  be  fully  designed  for  futuristic  urban  living. 
This  could  include  high-density  housing  in  park- 
like settings;  educational,  social  and  utilitarian 
services  within  a  short  distance  of  every  home; 
the  interest  and  excitement  of  urban  activities 
close  by;  and  open  country  almost  within  walking 
distance.  The  automobile,  a  major  problem  of 
present-day  cities,  could  be  accommodated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  dense  concentrations  of 
people;  i.e.,  easily  available,  but  its  presence 
less  obtrusive.  Some  major  arteries  and  parking 
could  well  be  out  of  sight,  and  pedestrian  areas 
separated  from  vehicular  traffic. 

Underlying  these  concepts  are  the  assump- 
tions that  the  advantages  of  the  single  family 
detached  home  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  concentration  of  development  into  high- 
density  clusters  would  effectively  undermine 
the  market  for  scattered  development. 

The  development  of  such  new  cities  in  peri- 
pheral areas  is  conditioned  in  part  on  drawing 
major  urban  activities  and  growth  away  from  exist- 
ing central  places.  Serious  questions  are  raised 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  radical  action  is 
economically  and  socially  warranted  or  feasible 
on  an  overall  regional  basis.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  underlying  assumptions  will  require  verifi- 
cation. 
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■  The  Region's  central  core  continuing  to  function  along 
present  lines,  with  the  population  stabilizing  near  10  million 
persons.  ■  Almost  all  growth  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
Region,  chiefly  grouped  into  eight  big  cities.  ■  The  big  cities 
ranging  in  population  from  2  to  3.5  million.  ■  Each  city  with 
a  major  business,  cultural  and  institutional  center,  developed 
by  expansion  of  an  existing  central  business  district.  ■  Each 
city  containing  a  range  of  secondary  and  local  retail  and  business 
districts,  each  serving  no  more  than  several  hundred  thousand 
persons.  ■  High-rise  apartment  living  predominating  near  all 
downtown  centers 


Merits 

Diversification  of  employment  and  urban 
activities  close  to  the  home  would  be  available 
in  a  variety  of  big  city  centers. 

Drawbacks 

There  may  be  insufficient  demand  for  a  re-  , 
petition  of  big  cities  throughout  the  Region,  and 
an  unnecessary  competition  for  prime  urban  acti- 
vities currently  centered  in  Manhattan. 

Logic:  big  city  activities  close  to  home. 

The  tendency  of  people  to  select  their  places 
of  residence  close  to  work  and  other  essential 
activities  seems  unmistakable.  When  the  Re- 
gion's counties  and  planning  regions  are  grouped 
into  seven  or  eight  major  sectors,  there  is  no 
sector  where  less  than  60  percent  of  the  labor 
force  works  as  well  as  resides.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  such  sectors  where  this  figure  is 
less  than  75  percent.  The  same  characteristic 
pattern  is  evident  for  shopping,  services,  en- 
tertainment, and  recreation. 

Since  Manhattan  cannot  be  easily  accessible 
to  all  of  the  future  Region's  30  million  people, 
some  of  its  unique  activities  may  need  to  be  re- 
produced elsewhere  in  the  Region.  Eight  major 
centers  distributed  across  the  Region,  each 
serving  a  surrounding  population  of  several  mil- 
lion persons,  could  be  designed  to  accommodate 
the  unique  activities  now  found  in  Manhattan, 
which  are  vital  to  every  part  of  the  Region.  Many 
smaller  central  areas  are  also  needed  to  serve 
more  localized  retail  and  business  needs.  The 
latter  activities  would  be  found  in  subcenters. 

Manhattan,  with  its  nationally  significant 
functions,  will  remain  at  the  apex  of  this  pyrami- 
dal structure,  surrounded  by  the  eight  other  high 
activity  centers.  A  series  of  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary subcenters,  around  each  of  the  eight  pri- 
mary centers,  will  provide  the  diversity  and  in- 
tensity of  activity  typical  of  a  big  city  easily 
accessible  to  every  resident  of  the  Region. 

Action:  renewal  of  existing  cores 

Several  places  in  the  Tri- State  Region  are 


capable  of  becoming  the  kind  of  primary  center 
necessary  to  serve  a  population  of  the  magnitude 
of  2  million  or  more.  Such  formerly  independent 
centers  as  Trenton,  New  Brunswick,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains,  and 
New  Haven  are  among  the  possibilities  for  major 
expansion.  On  Long  Island,  one  or  more  such 
centers  may  be  already  forming  at  Mitchel  Field 
or  Brookhaven. 

There  are  many  other,  more  locally  oriented, 
centers  which  can  serve  the  daily  needs  of  those 
living  nearby.  Many  of  the  new  suburban  shopping 
centers  and  recently  renewed  downtown  sites 
are  meeting  these  local  requirements.  These 
could  be  the  secondary  and  tertiary  subcenters. 

To  insure  the  economic  strength  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  primary  centers  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  they  be  surrounded  by  a  core 
of  higher  density  housing.  A  trend  toward  multi- 
family  housing  structures  is  already  evident  in 
such  central  locations  as  New  Haven,  Stamford, 
Hempstead,    Morristown,    and   New  Brunswick. 

Results:  greenbelts,  transit,  diversified  centers 

Under  these  development  proposals,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  development  to  extend 
far  beyond  the  present  edge  of  urbanization 
in  the  Region.  Open  country  would  thereby  re- 
main close  to  all  residents  of  the  Region. 

A  mass  transit  system  may  be  necessary  to 
serve  the  large  population  concentrations  fore- 
seen for  each  primary  center.  A  rapid  transit  net- 
work, interconnecting  the  eight  centers  and  the 
core,  would  seem  to  be  warranted. 

The  Manhattan  area  would  retain  many  of 
its  important  central  functions,  advantages  and 
amenities.  Decongestion  would  permit  these  vital 
activities  to  function  more  satisfactorily. 

However,  a  single  urban  region,  even  with  a 
population  of  30  million  people,  may  not  be  able 
to  house  eight  separate  major  "skyscraper" 
centers  in  addition  to  the  Manhattan— oriented 
core.  The  residential  and  employment  densi- 
ties found  in  Manhattan  may  be  outmoded  and 
unacceptable   for  future  application  elsewhere. 
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■  Each  part  of  the  Region  developed  in  harmony  with  its  own 
special  characteristics.  ■  An  extended  high-density  central 
core  area,  housing  a  population  of  16  million.  ■  A  highly  ur- 
banized central  Jersey  corridor,  from  Newark  to  Trenton.  ■  Six 
major  "suburban"  areas,  each  based  on  distinct  local  charac- 
teristics, with  populations  of  500,000  to  800,000  each.  ■  Thirty- 
eight  specialized  cities,  some  new,  with  populations  ranging 
from  100,000  to  400,000  each.  ■  Large  concentration  of  employ- 
ment in  the  core  and  three  other  major  industrial  spines. 


Merits 

A  place  within  the  Region  to  accommodate 
every    specialized    need,    interest   or  activity. 

Drawbacks 

Emphasis  on  unique  local  characteristics 
within  a  particular  geographic  sector  may  cause 
individuals  to  be  widely  separated  from  many 
regional  services  and  employment  possibilities, 
thus  producing  greater  travel  needs. 

Logic:  variety  in  a  diversified  Region 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  Tri-State 
Region  is  its  great  diversity  of  natural  and  man- 
made  resources— its  ocean-front  beaches,  tidal 
bays  and  estuaries,  mountain  lakes,  scenic  sky- 
lines, cultural  and  business  centers,  historic 
suburbs,  college  towns,  and  a  variety  of  other 
specialized  activity  centers. 

In  view  of  this  diversity  it  may  be  unrealis- 
tic to  conceive  of  the  Region  as  a  series  of 
relatively  standardized  urban  units,  as  the  pre- 
vious alternates  suggest.  A  plan  of  future  devel- 
opment based  on  an  assessment  of  historic  tradi- 
tion, economic  and  social  attributes  and  physi- 
cal opportunity  in  each  part  of  the  Region  would 
result  in  many  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  places 
to  live,  work  and  carry  on  the  wide  assortment 
of  other  necessary  activities. 

Action:  qualities  of  each  place  respected 

This  concept  may  be  the  easiest  to  bring 
about  because  it  emphasizes  the  special  quali- 
ties of  every  different  place.  Each  state,  county 
and  planning  region  is  concerned  with  these 
distinguishing  qualities.  Regional  decisions 
in  harmony  with  local  objectives  may  be  more 
readily  achieved. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  the  most 
significant  development  projects  recently  com- 
pleted, proposed  or  being  contemplated  in  the 
Region  are  located  in  Manhattan  and  its  adja- 
cent core  area,  thus  re-emphasizing  the  his- 
toric position  of  Manhattan.  The  Region  has 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  waterfront  along  tidal 
reaches  alone.  High-density  residential  con- 
centrations   at   or  in   sight  of  the  water  would 


enable  many  to  share  this  scenic  resource.  The 
continued  acquisition  of  shorefronts  and  inland 
waterway  sites  for  public  recreation  is  another 
example  of  the  growing  emphasis  toward  en- 
hancement of  natural  features. 

Thirty-eight  separate  cities  have  been  iden- 
tified across  the  Region,  some  new.  others  ex- 
pansions of  existing  centers.  The  industrial- 
ized urban  corridor  between  Newark  and  Trenton 
could  contain  a  population  of  2.5  million.  In- 
dustrial concentrations  would  also  be  appro- 
priate parallel  to  the  Connecticut  shore,  and 
along  a  line  radiating  outward  from  the  core 
toward  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  In  other  places, 
the  "spread"  pattern  could  persist.  All  these 
different  forms  of  development  would  reflect 
various  preferences  in  different  parts  of  the 
Region. 

Results:  a  place  for  every  taste 

A  Region  thus  structured  would  be  adapted 
to  every  style  of  living  and  type  of  activity.  The 
high-intensity  living  of  the  big  city,  with  its  end- 
less variety  of  opportunities,  would  be  promoted 
in  the  expanded  central  core.  The  "spread" 
suburban  environment  would  serve  those  seeking 
space  and  ready  access  to  the  outdoors.  Each  of 
the  38  separate  cities  distributed  across  the 
Region  would  take  special  advantage  of  its 
unique  qualities  and  setting.  Taken  together 
they  could  provide  a  very  diverse  set  of  choices 
for  residence  and  for  a  variety  of  specialized 
activities  and  functions. 

However,  there  are  serious  impediments  to 
attaining  such  a  level  of  variety.  Most  develop- 
ment policies  do  not  enhance  the  unique  charac- 
teristics of  an  area,  but  tend  rather,  to  produce 
a  more  standardized  result.  As  a  consequence 
most  parts  of  the  Region  look  like  one  another. 
Every  municipality  is  in  a  competitive  race  for 
the  taxes  of  business  and  industry.  Conversely, 
many  rural  places  resisting  new  development 
are  getting  it  anyway.  For  successful  special 
activity  by  geographic  area,  strong  incentives 
and  aggressive  enterprise,  in  the  right  places, 
are  essential. 
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■  Bulk  of  Region's  population  iu  million-in  a  single  urban 
area  centered  on  Manhattan  and  adjacent  central  business  dis- 
tricts within  a  maximum  radius  of  35  miles;  fully  served  by  rapid 
transit;  surrounded  by  a  greenbelt.  ■  High-density  living  con- 
centrated around  ports,  waterways  and  sk.yline  business  districts. 

■  Industry  concentrated  in  lineal  Paterson-Newark-New  Bruns- 
wick   spine,    and   along   circumferential    transportation  lines. 

■  Three  outlying  urban  centers  will  contain  balance  of  4  million 
population. 


Merits 

Fquipped  with  mass  transit,  this  arrangement 
may  be  the  most  efficient,  being  able  to  conserve 
land  and  nature  most  effectively. 

Drawbacks 

A  reversal  from  the  current  preference  for 
single  family  homes  and  private  open  space  is 
assumed. 

Logic:  focus  on  Manhattan 

Manhattan,  and  the  functions  it  performs, 
are  considered  the  Region's  greatest  asset, 
principal  resource  and  strongest  magnet.  It  is 
the  economic,  commercial,  financial  and  cul- 
tural capital  of  the  nation.  Taken  together,  its 
special  activities  may  provide  the  principal 
reason  people  are  attracted  to  the  Tri-State 
Region.  It  may  be  essential,  if  these  functions 
are  to  remain  in  the  Region,  that  they  continue 
to  be  concentrated  in  or  near  Manhattan. 

The  Region  may  therefore  need  to  be  or- 
ganized as  a  single  unit  entirely  oriented  to 
this  one  major  concentration  of  activity.  For 
this  purpose,  the  boundaries  of  the  urbanized 
area  should  probably  not  extend  much  beyond 
its  present  edges,  to  which  the  rapid  transit 
network  would  need  to  be  extended.  Within  such 
a  boundary,  greater,  though  not  excessive 
amounts  of  high  density  living  would  be  neces- 
sary. Pressures  on  the  Region's  remaining 
natural  landscapes  would  be  reduced,  thus 
helping  to  conserve  them  in  their  natural  state 
as  Regional  assets  fully  accessible  from  the 
central  concentration. 

Action:  apartments  and  open  space 

Many  significant  recent  decisions  and  de- 
velopment proposals  seem  to  point  towards  in- 
creased centralization  of  activities.  Manhattan 
continues  to  be  the  Region's  most  intensive 
arena  of  activity— as  evidenced  by  its  office 
building  boom,  its  expansion  of  higher  education 
and  the  strengthening  of  its  financial  and  cul- 
tural functions.  Proposals  to  integrate  commuter 
rail  and  rapid  transit  operations  are  being  consi- 


dered, with  the  entire  network  converging  on 
Manhattan. 

Over  53  percent  of  the  net  increase  of  dwel- 
ling units  in  the  Region  during  the  last  five  years 
have  been  in  garden  or  high-rise  apartments, 
compared  to  30  percent  in  the  previous  decade. 
Of  the  multifamily  units  built  during  the  last  five 
years,  about  83  percent  are  located  in  New  York 
City  or  in  the  seven  counties  immediately  adja- 
cent to  it.  The  great  distance  of  the  undeveloped 
fringes  from  the  central  core,  combined  with 
their  low-density  zoning,  and  continued  public 
open  space  acquisition  programs,  could  fur- 
ther help  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  Regional 
"greenbelt". 

Results:  a  huge  unified  metropolis 

Beyond  such  a  greenbelt,  the  Trenton,  Mid- 
Hudson  and  New  Haven  urban  areas  would  grow 
in  40  years  to  a  combined  population  of  four 
million.  Thus,  26  million  people  would  need  to 
be  concentrated  within  the  principal  urbanized 
portion  of  the  Region.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
vide excessive  amounts  of  very  high-density 
living  to  accommodate  this  population.  Man- 
hattan's density  levels  might  be  duplicated  in 
some  other  parts  of  New  York  City,  on  the  Pali- 
sades, in  Hudson  County,  and  in  the  Newark 
area.  Other  parts  would  provide  a  range  of 
garden  apartments,  row  houses,  and  single 
family  homes  on  small  lots,  as  currently 
found  in  many  parts  of  Nassau,  Bergen,  and 
Union  counties. 

The  resulting  environment  would  be  mostly 
urban,  retaining  some  degree  of  home  ownership, 
but  providing  mainly  for  the  restoration  of  high- 
density  apartment  living,  with  more  community 
open  space,  facilities,  amenities  and  accessi- 
bility. Manhattan's  attractions  would  be  highly 
accessible  to  the  entire  Region. 

Yet,  a  concentration  of  26  million  people 
within  this  limited  area  may  be  excessive.  There 
may  be  a  limit  to  the  size  and  density  of  popu- 
lation, beyond  which  human  satisfaction  be- 
gins to  decline. 
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■  A  single  urban  area  centered  on  Manhattan,  stabilized  at  a 
population  level  of  22  million  people.  ■  As  in  Alternate  F,  a 
cluster  of  business  districts  near  Manhattan;  industrial  spines; 
areawide  rapid  transit,  and  a  complete  greenbelt,  but  lower 
residential  densities.  ■  Balance  of  population  K  million- 
oriented  to  other  regions  which  lie  partly  or  entirely  outside  the 
Tri-State  Region's  boundaries— Central  Connecticut  Corridor. 
Mid-Hudson  Area,  I.ehigh  Valley  Region,  and  Penn-Jerse.y  Area. 


Merits 

For  every  inhabitant,  proximity  to  a  major 
urban  center  without  undue  congestion. 

Drawbacks 

Unprecedented  public  controls  and  financial 
investments  are  required  to  overcome  reverse 
trends,  and  must  be  justified  in  terms  of  super- 
regional  benefits. 

Logic:  combination  of  opposing  concepts. 

A  continuous  giant  mass  of  urban  develop- 
ment surrounding  Manhattan  and  significantly 
dependent  on  it,  as  proposed  in  Alternate  F, 
maybe  the  most  appropriate  form  for  the  Tri-State 
Region.  But,  such  an  intensively  urbanized  area 
may  be  too  large  to  function  effectively. 

In  each  of  the  alternates  preceding  F  and  G, 
the  core  area  related  to  Manhattan  was  con- 
ceived as  much  smaller  in  land  area,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  from  10  to  16  million  people,  on 
550  to  1650  square  miles;  the  balance  of  the 
population-14  to  20  million  was  allocated  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Region's  territory,  and  some- 
times beyond  its  present  boundaries,  in  a  variety 
of  patterns.  Several  types  of  satellite  centers 
were  suggested  to  divert  activities  away  from 
the  central  core,  but  the  difficulty  in  making 
such  satellites  competitive  with  Manhattan  is 
apparent. 

This  alternate  attempts  to  achieve  elements 
of  opposing  concepts.  As  in  alternate  F,  Man- 
hattan and  adjacent  central  business  districts 
would  retain  the  Region's  principal  functions, 
and  the  related  population  would  be  stabi- 
lized at  22  million.  The  balance  of  the  Re- 
gion's 30  million  population,  amounting  to  8 
million,  would  be  located  at  its  outer  edges, 
or  in  adjacent  metropolitan  regions  already 
endowed  with  their  own  share  of  growth  dy- 
namics . 

Action:  spillover  to  other  magnets 

The  many  factors  tending  to  create  a  single 
giant  area  oriented  to  Manhattan  have  been  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Mass  transit  serving  the 
entire  mass  would  insure  proper  functional  effi- 


ciency. A  genuine  greenbelt  would  establish  its 
outermost  boundaries. 

Orienting  the  balance  of  the  Region's  growth 
to  other  metropolitan  regions  beyond  the  green- 
belt may  be  no  more  difficult  than  creating  new 
cities  or  servicing  a  "spread"  pattern  of  develop- 
ment. The  Central  Connecticut,  Mid-Hudson, 
Lehigh  Valley,  and  Penn-Jersey  areas,  each 
easily  accessible  to  Manhattan,  will  share  in 
the  influence  of  its  dynamics  in  any  case.  Phila- 
delphia and  Hartford  have  long  been  engaged  in 
programs  to  enhance  their  own  magnetism.  The 
suggested  incremental  growth  may  not  be  un- 
welcome in  these  areas. 

Results:  optimum  size  and  density 

The  characteristics  of  the  area  centered  on 
Manhattan  would  be  similar  to  those  described 
under  alternate  F-a  highly  urbanized  system, 
an  extensive  rapid  transit  system,  a  genuine 
greenbelt-but  the  size  and  density  of  its  popu- 
lation would  be  lower.  Essential  to  this  concept 
is  the  assumption  that  an  optimum  level  can  be 
found  for  the  number  of  settlers  within  a  given 
area.  This  level  would  depend  on  the  best  possi- 
ble selection  and  arrangement  of  housing  types 
for  a  population  with  given  characteristics,  and 
be  based  on  the  premise  that  there  are  maximum 
dimensions  beyond  which  a  metropolitan  area 
ceases  to  function  efficiently. 

The  London  Region  has  attempted  to  slow 
down  growth  within  the  area  enclosed  by  its 
greenbelt  by  building  new  towns  and  otherwise 
promoting  growth  of  outer  areas.  Generally, 
this  effort  has  failed.  More  effective  policies  are 
now  being  sought  which  will  concentrate  develop- 
ment near  places  such  as  Southampton,  still 
within  reach  of  London,  but  already  experiencing 
substantial  growth.  This  alternate  is  similar  in 
purpose. 

However,  major  shifts  in  state,  regional  and 
national  policy  are  required  to  achieve  an  under- 
taking of  this  scope.  The  action  taken  to  re- 
structure the  Region  along  these  lines  would 
have  significant  impacts  on  economic  and  func- 
tional relationships  within  the  entire  Atlantic 
Northeast  corridor. 
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The  seven  development  alternates  presented 
on  the  preceding  pages  illustrate  the  variety  of 
future  land  development  arrangements  conceivable 
for  the  Tri-State  Region.  Each  alternate  repre- 
sents two  things:  (1)  the  results  of  events  and 
conditions  which  are  probably  inevitable,  though 
as  yet  unknown;  and  (2)  the  results  of  policy 
choices  which  the  Region's  people  are  still  free 
to  make. 

Forecasts  of  the  inevitable  elements  may  be 
derived  by  means  of  further  analyses.  The  de- 
velopment alternates  provide  clues  as  to  what 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these  predictable 
subjects  may  be.  Some  of  the  questions  per- 
taining to  them  are  listed  below. 

Densities:  Will  urban  development  concentrate 
or  spread  on  the  Region's  surface? 

The  relative  demand  for  single  family  or 
multifamily  housing  may  be  determined  by  the 
distribution  of  household  sizes,  income  levels, 
and  the  amenities  provided.  Each  type  of  non- 
residential activity  may  tend  either  to  concen- 
trate or  scatter  in  response  to  its  own  charac- 
teristics. Are  centers  necessary,  or  merely  survi- 
vals of  the  past,  before  the  automobile  was 
available5 

Distance:  How  far  will  people  travel  lor  normal 
daily  activities? 

If  short  trips  are  preferred,  residence,  em- 
ployment, shopping,  and  recreation  would  tend  to 
locate  close  together.  But  acceptance  of  longer 
trips  up  to  an  hour  or  more  would  enable  greater 
choice  of  home  location  and  diversity  of  oppor- 
tunities for  every  person. 

Consumption:   What  can  the  Region  afford  to  buy? 

The  size  of  the  population  and  its  projected 
income  levels  will  determine  the  total  wealth 
available.  When  measurable  physical  and  social 
needs  have  been  satisfied,  a  remainder  will  be 
available  for  intellectual,  recreational,  aesthetic, 
and  other  "non-utilitarian"  purposes,  for  which 
space  must  be  appropriately  provided  and  ar- 
ranged. 

Leisure:  How  will  the  increasing  amount  of  time 
available  to  individuals  for  leisure  activities  be 
used? 

Allocation  of  personal  time  among  such 
activities  will  help  determine  regional  land  use 
requirements.  Possible  dominant  activities 
include: 


Development  And  Care  of  owner-occupied 
single  family  home. 

Home  Based  Activities— hobbies,  private 
socialization,  television,  music. 

Passive  Reacreation-spectacles,  theater 
spectator  sports,  travel. 

Active  Recreation— outdoor  and  indoor  sports, 
the  fine  arts,  organized  entertainment,  resorts, 
eating  and  drinking,  dancing. 

Mental  ,4cf7v/fy-education,  search  for  know- 
ledge, religion. 

Social  Service-care  of  the  handicapped,  the 
ill,  the  aged,  and  children. 

Other  Activities— rest,  health,  personal 
care,  idleness  and  second  jobs. 

Open  Space:  What  is  the  need  and  likelihood  of 
retaining  rural  space  in  the  urban  environment 
for  various  uses  and  in  various  forms'3 

Such  uses  and  forms  of  open  space  include 
private  property,  from  the  individual  house  lot  to 
large  estates;  water  supply  reservations;  public 
land  reservations  to  accommodate  measurable 
outdoor  activities;  wilderness  and  nature  re- 
serves; or  primarily  to  define  urban  form. 

Places:  What  will  be  the  effects  of  special  con- 
ditions in  specific  places? 

New  York  City— will  its  central  functions 
tend  to  increase,  stabilize,  decline,  or  change, 
and  in  what  way?  Will  its  low-income  concentra- 
tions persist? 

Central  Business  Districts— Newark,  White 
Plains,  New  Haven,  Roosevelt-Mitchel  fields 
are  among  those  showing  considerable  vitality. 
Will  it  continue? 

Employment—  will  activities  continue  de- 
veloping more  heavily  in  the  "corridor"  locations 
(Route  1— Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Meadowlands, 
Connecticut  Shore,  Quinnipiac  Valley,  etc.) 
than  elsewhere? 

Recreation— what  numbers  of  persons  will 
require  access  to  shores  (Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey)  and  mountains  (Reading  Spur,  Catskills, 
Poconos,  Delaware  Valley),  as  well  as  space 
and  facilities  there? 

Undeveloped  Areas-will  substantial  growth 
occur  in  Suffolk  County  as  currently  predicted, 
though  accessibility  is  limited5  In  Monmouth 
County,  though  local  plans  are  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept them5  What  densities  will  prevail  in  Con- 
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necticut  uplands,  western  Bergen  and  Passaic, 
Morris  and  Somerset  counties,  where  low-density 
zoning  is  dominant?  In  the  mid-Hudson  Area  will 
growth  accelerate,  and  where  will  centers  be 
located? 

Policy  choices,  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
the  differences  between  the  several  regional 
development  alternates,  can  be  selected  by  means 
of  answers  to  questions  such  as  those  listed 
below.  Appropriate  analyses  will  determine  the 
best  choices. 

I  rbanization  By  what  types  of  real  estate  proce- 
dures will  land  be  developed,  and  in  what  pro- 
portions? 

The  amount  of  each  type  of  action  will  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  form  and  location  of  future 
development: 

Large  Apartment  Projects  on  special  sites. 

Continued  Expansion  on  the  periphery,  by 
conventional  subdivisions. 

"New  Towns"  on  open  land  beyond  the 
urban  fringe. 

"New  Cities"  generated  by  new  activity 
centers  near  the  urban  fringe. 

Intensification  of  Land  use  in  already  de- 
veloped areas. 

Modules:  What  is  the  most  effective  size  of  an 
urban  unit  to  provide  the  fullest  range  of  urban 
advantages? 

The  optimum  size  may  be  a  unit  with  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  or  500,000,  or  1  million,  or 
2.5  million,  or  a  range  of  sizes,  or  several  levels 
of  sizes  for  different  purposes.  Or  should  the 
entire   Region  function  more  as  a  single  unit? 

Centers:  Should  activities  be  clustered  in  large 
groups,  small  groups,  or  dispersed? 

These  options  may  be  partly  predetermined 
by  free  market  forces,  partly  brought  about  by 
policy  choices.  Large  concentrations  in  optimum 
locations  may  promote  efficiency  and  economies 
of  scale,  with  a  resulting  transportation  pattern 
resembling  interlocked  spiderwebs.  A  more  even 
distribution  of  activities  in  proportion  to  the 
population  would  require  a  gridiron  transportation 
network.  Growth  of  activity  could  be  emphasized 
in  existing  major  business  districts,  or  in  exis- 
ting business  districts  of  all  types  and  sizes, 
or  in  new  centers  on  vacant  land. 


Manhattan  and  Newark:  How  much  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  main  activity  centers  at 
the  core  of  the  Region? 

Should  the  key  functions  of  the  Region 
continue  to  be  concentrated  in  the  core,  or 
should  some  of  the  functions  of  this  core  be 
located  elsewhere,  serviced  by  a  transport 
network  providing  region-wide  accessibility 5 
The  role  and  form  of  the  mass  transit  services 
will  be  affected  by  these  choices. 

Nature:  What  forms  and  arrangements  of  open 
space  will  achieve  valid  objectives  most  effec- 
tively? 

The  regional  open  space  pattern  could  be 
given  the  form  of  many  separate  units  of  public 
ownership  dispersed  throughout  the  Region;  or  of 
a  network  of  continuous  strips;  or  large  masses 
at  appropriate  locations,  consisting  of  a  combi- 
nation of  ownership  and  uses;  or  a  simple  green- 
belt  or  network  of  greenbelts  and  wedges. 

Places:  What  are  the  optimum  choices  of  regional 
import  in  specific  places. 

Core— Manhattan  as  a  unique  peak  of  acti- 
vity, or  combined  with  adjacent  concentrations 
into  a  more  extended  core  area. 

Inner  Suburbs—  conservat ion  of  single  fami- 
ly housing  or  evolution  toward  higher  densities; 
single  or  multi  family  housing  in  Staten  Island; 
heavy  industry,  or  diversified  development,  or 
open  space,  or  a  combination,  in  the  Meadow- 
lands. 

Waterfronts— pollution  eliminated  along  core- 
related  waterfronts,  or  greater  accessibility  pro- 
vided to  more  distant  places;  high-density  resi- 
dential development  along  barrier  beaches,  or 
full  availability  to  the  Region's  public. 

Outer  Suburbs— incentives  to  achieve  less 
land-wasteful  densities,  and/or  to  establish 
estate  areas  firmly  as  regional  assets. 

Undeveloped  Areas— a  continuous  band  of 
open  space  in  the  highlands  along  northwestern 
edge  of  Region  (Reading  Spur),  and  incentives 
for  development  of  new  cities  in  Wallkill  Valley, 
northeastern  Connecticut  and  Eastern  Long  Is- 
land;   or  continuous   low  density  development. 

Northeast  Corridor— continuous  urbanization 
beyond  the  Region's  edge  toward  Philadelphia 
and  Hartford;  or  interruption  of  urbanization  by 
open  space. 
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Continuing  studies  by  the  Tri-State  Trans- 
portation Commission  are  proceeding  in  order 
to  formulate  valid  forecasts,  to  search  for  op- 
timum choices  and  to  put  these  together  into 
valid,  workable  and  beneficial  programs  of  re- 
commendations to  the  three  states  and  the  com- 
ponent local  governments  of  the  Region. 

This  report  has  summarized  some  of  the 
first  steps  taken  in  this  direction,  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  generating  creative  thought 
at  all  levels,  which  will  gradually  lead  to  de- 
cisions on  firm  policies,  which  in  turn  may  be 
translated  into  development  action.  The  proper 
design  of  a  region-wide  transportation  network 
will  depend  on  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  Re- 
gion by  the  combination  of  all  such  development. 
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